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scurry is history! Think of all the hosts and armies and individuals
that have thrust and shoved and whacked their mules and horses
along this very Via Aurelia in your garden. Which tonight is just
a deep black pit smothered in ivy. Grave of innumerable memor-
ies. If we went down there tonight to that old paved track I
wonder if we should see their ghosts! Romans and Carthaginians,
Milanese and Burgundlans, French and Italians, kings and
bishops and conquerors and fugitives. It would be a fit punishment
for all their hurry and violence to find them there. It would serve
them right for all their wicked inattention to loveliness, to put
them back again upon their paces and make them repeat them
over and over, over and over, night after night, century after
century. , . .'
Mr. Plantagenet-Buchan was smitten by a bright idea.c Perhaps
some day some later Einstein will take out patents and contrive a
way of slowing down time. Without affecting our perceptions.
Then we shall not be everlastingly hurried on by strikes and wars
and passions and mealtimes and bedtimes. With the newspapers
rustling and flying through the air like witches in a storm.
4 But I chatter on and on, my dear Mrs. Rylands. You set me
talking. And I am trying to forget the Social Revolution now in
progress and how we are all to be swept away. Or else saved by
Captain Fearon-Owen, was it? and Lady Catherine. Whichever Is
the worse.
e Before we go In, may we just walk up that path above the
house to the little bridge over the gorge beyond the herbarium
and the laboratory? Do you know It? By night? There the hillside
goes up very steeply and everything, the trees and even the rocks,
seems to be drawn up too in a kind of magical unanimity. You
must see it by moonlight. An immense flamboyance of black and
white. 'Stupendous shadows. I discovered it last night as I
prowled about the garden before turning In. It streams up and
up and up, and over It brood the wet black precipices of the
mountains, endlessly vertical, with little threads of silver. The eye
follows it up. It is like all the Gothic in the world multiplied by
ten. It is like listening to some tremendous crescendo. Farther
than this he cannot go, you say, and he goes farther. At the top
the precipices fairly overhang. One stands on the bridge at the
foot of it, minute, insignificant, overawed. . . .
c By daylight it is nothing very wonderful. Hardly anything at